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PERSONAL TRIBUTES TO DR, 
HOLMES. 





These personal tributes to the memory of Dr. 
Holmes, by leading American writers, have 
been written at the request of the editor of 
THE WRITER : — 

DOCTOR HOLMES. 
Poet and Wit! with heartiest love for Man, 
Narrowed at first in range, — but wider flowing 
When lengthened life unfolded all her plan, 
And on his brow mild age was softly snowing. 


F. B. Sanborn. 
Concorpb, October 20, 1894. 





I cannot undertake to put Dr. Holmes into a 
paragraph. It seems to me that the qualities 
that made him beloved by his contemporaries, 
that stimulated their thought and quickened 
their love of humanity,—the intellectual sublety, 
the humorous sympathy, and the love of his 
kind,— ensure him a long literary life. The 


strong creative impulse does not commonly 
survive threescore years, but at eighty-five the 
sparkling mind of Dr. Holmes seemed untouched 
by bodily infirmity. It was a ripe fruit that 
parted from the bough in an autumn breeze. 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
HartTForp, October 19, 1894. 





The vanishing point of the old New Eng 
land group of authors was the death of Dr. 
Holmes. The productions of this group were 
marked by a certain seriousness of aim—a 
sobriety of purpose that gave a twilight glow of 
Puritan earnestness even to the lighter work of 
its members. This underlying seriousness was 
relieved by the weird imagination of Hawthorne, 
which refused to draw in didactic harness, and it 
was yet more relieved by the delightful vivacity 
and witof Holmes. The strain of Dutch descent, 
perhaps, made Holmes bubble with a jolly 
humor quite unknown to the Massachusetts 
Brahmins, of whom he was prone to boast. But 
his pen had also that intellectual quality which 
gives staying power to humor. “The Last 
Leaf” and “The One Hoss Shay” and the 
brilliant sallies of the “ Autocrat’s Table Talk” 
may outlive many productions that wear an air 
of greater importance. Such fun will always 
seem modern and will prove delightful to suc- 


ceeding generations. Edward Eggleston. 
Josuua’s Rock on Lake Georg, October 20, 1894. 





The death of Dr. Holmes derives an addi- 
tional significance from the fact that it marks 
the closing of an era in American literature. 
He was the last of the old New England poets. 
There was a richness and force of personality 
in these men which make them delightful to 
contemplate, even apart from their achieve- 
ments. Where did we ever meet such sweet- 
ness of soul, such noble bearing, and exquisite 
urbanity as in Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ? 
Where such serene, transcendental wisdom, and 
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canny Yankee sense as in Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son? Where is the man among the survivors 
who in beauty of person and brightness of in- 
tellect can rival James Russell Lowell? Where 
did we ever hear such rich flow of racy talk as 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes? I do not know 
why the last, but not the least, in this brilliant 
constellation impresses me as a great person- 
ality, rather than asagreat poet. Asa writer of 
verse, he is scarcely entitled to a place among 
theimmortals. But as Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the genial Autocrat, the novelist, the fanciful 
and versatile poet, the wit, the wag, the royal com- 
panion, 7. ¢., in the totality of what he was, he 
seems to be safe from oblivion for some cen- 
turies tocome. “Such were the men that New 
England produced in the nineteenth century,” 
the future historian will say, and point to the 
splendid group, of which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was the last. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


I have no gift to write obituaries. None 
knew Dr. Holmes but to admire him for his 
rare wit and to love him for his lovable quali- 
ties. I hold with Wordsworth, who says in his 
“ Essay on Epitaphs ” that we do not willingly 
analyse the characters of those who have de- 
lighted and helped us, the admiration and the 
love they have made us feel; that these senti- 
ments are abundant proofs of the worth which 
inspires them. (I quote from memory. ) 

W. H. Furness. 


In animals, bird, beast, insect, bee, grass- 
hopper, and fly, poets see images of man- 
kind. Dr. Holmes found in a fish a symbol of 
the soul. He imported into literature the 
chambered nautilus from its navigation of far- 
off seas. With his scientific imagination he 
naturalized a foreign species for shores it never 
sailed to alive, and immortalized a frail creature 
in the amber of imperishable thought. It was 
fancied that men learned to build vessels from 
the nautilus, which means both a sailor and a 
ship. There is a spiritual lesson and motive 
trom inspired verse. C. A. Bartol. 


From the day when I read the first page of 
Dr. Holmes’ work until now, he has seemed to 
me to carry toevery mind and mood a sense of 
his benevolent presence like nothing else so 


much as the call of a kind physician to the bed- 
Side of a child. In the constellation of Ameri- 
can literary masters his light is the kindliest of 
all. It shone and must shine on through the 
generations as it shone from the first, with the 
soft, unvarying glow of a perfect human affec- 
tion. We might reasonably fancy him begin- 
ning the utterances of a life beyond this in 
those words which, with such sweet and playful 
pretense of austerity so many years ago, he 
began the “Autocrat”—“I was just going to 


say, when I was interrupted.”. G. W. Cadle. 
NorTuamprTon, 18th October, 1894. 


In more than one recent notice of the life 
of Dr. Holmes I have observed that he was 
called “The last of our great poets.” When 
over-zealous admirers applied the term “great” 
to the poet Bryant, the author of “The Fable 
for Critics” dryly observed : — 

“‘ My friends, you endanger the life of your client 
By trying to stretch him up into a giant." 

“Great poets” are few and far between in a 
century. America has had but one ( Lowell ) in 
this of ours; England, not many. To make 
this claim for Holmes is to invite comparison 
and criticism with somewhat damaging results. 
A delightful author in verse or prose one may 
freely and gratefully acknowledge him to be, 
but hardly more, so far as his work in general 
is concerned. Butin the series of poems called 
“ Wind-clouds and Star-drifts” he comes more 
nearly to deserve the descriptive adjective 
“great” than elsewhere; but, alas! these are 
not the poems of his which his admirers are 
enthusiastic about. These they never read. 
Perhaps they will one day be read more than 
now, and certainly such a hymn as “O Love 
Divine,” such an exquisite poem as “The 
Silent Melody,” such others as “ The Voice- 
less,” “The Chambered Nautilus,” “ Home- 
sick in Heaven,” and “ My Aviary,” these we 
may hope will long endure, and for them we can 
but be sincerely thankful, whether their kindly 
author be called “great” or not. 


Oscar Fay Adams. 
CampBrinGE, October 19, 1894. 


It is a remarkable characteristic of Dr. 
Holmes that he reveals himself so fully in his 
writings. In his poems, and especially in his 
“ Autocrat,” he reveals most thoroughly his 
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kaleidoscopic mind. The grave and the gay, 
the sober and the humorous, the scientific and 
the intensely human sides of his nature stand 
out so broadly that one needs no biography of 
him, except to fill in the comparatively unim- 
portant matters of places and dates. He shows 
himself a man of wide reading, of an iron 
memory, of keen discrimination, of microscopic 
observation, of a sweet and genial spirit, of gra- 
cious sympathy and roystering joy. As it was 
said of Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, “If you seek 
his monument, look around you”; so, if it is 
asked, “ What kind of a man was Dr. Holmes, — 
what was the character of his mind?” — the an- 
swer is, “ Read his works and you will know.” 
S. F. Smith. 


His work was the sunlight of American 
literature. Frank L. Stanton. 


Until he reached the age of forty-eight 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was known in litera- 
ture only as a clever versifier, a writer of witty 
occasional poems and metrical essays. At that 
period he surprised the world of letters with 
his “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” the 
appearance of which was an event of distinct 
importance in our literary history. From that 
time to the end of his life, Dr. Holmes, — wit, 
poet, and social philosopher,— was a notable and 
greatly beloved figure in the mental vision of 
the English-speaking race. As a writer his 
position was unique; he apparently followed 
no model; and he leaves neither successors 


nor imitators. Noah Brooks. 
Castine, Me., Oct. 20, 1894. 


He was to me the prince of our humorists, 
the gentlest of our satirists, the gladdest of our 
singers. Itis only the clay that has returned 
to its own. He lives with us and our children 
and children’s children so long as time shall 
last. Charles King ( Capt. U. S. Army). 


Oliver Wendell Holmes illustrated, perhaps 
better than any of that remarkable circle of 
poets of whom he was the surviving member, 
the brightness and beauty of life in itself. To 
him there were no gloomy thoughts, no darken- 
ing shadows of coming or past woe. Sin and 
misery appealed most strongly to him, but he 
invariably saw Hope; and Despair, that stalks 


through life making a tragedy of the common 
event to break the universal heart, had no 
claim upon his pen. He put the grim monster 
gently aside with an imperative farewell, and 
then went on to sing a dying hope to life, in the 
common heart of man. 

O, gentle Autocrat! As one grows older in 
this sad world, one comes to see more and more 
thy wise teaching. And to say at last, He who 
leads us to the sunshine, and makes us to dwell 
in it, is a common benefactor. 

Margaret Sidney. 


O. W. H. 
( August 29, 1809. ) 
** How shall I crown this child?’’ fair Summer cried. 
** May wasted all her violets long ago ; 
No longer on the hills June’s roses glow, 
Flushing with tender bloom the pastures wide. 
My stately lilies one by one have died : 
The clematis is but a ghost—and lo! 
In the fair meadow-lands no daisies blow ; 
How shall I crown this Summer child?” she sighed. 
Then quickly smiled, ‘‘ For him, for him,’’ she said, 
** On every hill my golden-rod shall flame, 
Token of all my prescient soul foretells. 
His shall be golden song and golden fame— 
Long golden years with love and honor wed— 
And crowns, at last, of silver immortelles! ” 
Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes loved all the world, 


and all the world loved him. I am sure that I 
voice the sentiment of the South in saying that 
he appealed to its people with a personality 
more vivid than any other writer of New Eng- 
land. As a prose writer he possessed, like 
Charles Lamb, the greatest of literary charms, 
the charm of personal revealment. Who but 
Lamb could have written the “Essays of 
Elia”? Who but Dr. Holmes “The Auto- 
crat”? I cannot think of one and not recall the 
other. As a poet the dead singer is even more 
lovable. ‘The Last Leaf” has fluttered to the 
heart of the world, and the wind of forgetful- 
ness shall blow in vain. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 
TusKa.oosa, Ala. 


I love to recall my last two glimpses of Dr. 
Holmes —one as he read, in a tone that sug- 
gested apology and appreciation, certain of his 
best-known poems; the other as he sat laugh- 
ing and applauding the bubbling good humor 
of Rosina Vokes. I especially treasure a brief 
note he wrote me in his “calmer age,” as to the 
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semi-spontaneous production of his “ Old Iron- 
sides” poem, in what he called his “fiery 
young days,” and I remember, as characteristic 
of the man, the annual check sent by him in 
support of a certain well-intentioned, but 
scantily-supported, medical periodical — not be- 
cause he had any use for the publication, but 
because he wanted to be “counted in” to help 
keep a good thing afloat, so he would write. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes may not have been 
great, in the sense of genius, nor immortal, as 
the world writes its narrowing record of fame ; 
but the people will never let die his half-dozen 
masterpieces sung in mingling humor and 
pathos, nor forget the kindly autocratic ukases 
of America’s laughing philosopher. 
Elbridge S. Brooks. 


The paragraph would be a long one which 
would take in all that could truly and heartily be 
said —of the wit, the humor, the geniality, the 
rhetorical art (which seemed no art), the large 
knowledge, and the sweet humanities that 
belonged to Dr. Holmes. 


Donald G. Mitchell. 
Epcewoop, Oct., 1894. 


Holmes was the last of our great nineteenth 


century writers. He had the happiness, denied 
to many a writer, of being appreciated in his 
lifetime. His fame will not be lessened as time 
goes on and the historical perspective enables 
us to compare the great with the small and see 
how very great were some whom we knew and 
thought we fully understood. 


Fas. Feffrey Roche. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is sure of a four- 
fold immortality : — 

As a physician, by his essay on the Contag- 
iousness of Puerperal Fever, published in 1843, 
in the Mew England Fournal of Medicine and 
Surgery; whereby, like most reformers, he was 
exposed for a time to a storm of obloquy and 
abuse, though he lived to see the theory 
triumphantly vindicated . 

As a poet, by “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
which stands on the same plane as Words- 
worth’s great Ode. 

As a humorist, by “ The Last Leaf.” 

As a wit, by “The Deacon’s One Hoss 
Shay.” The wit of one generation is not the 
wit of another, and, undoubtedly, much of Dr. 


Holmes’ vers d’occasion will not be understood 
a hundred years from now. But whatever may 
perish, these things are sure to live. 

Those of us who knew the genial Autocrat 
still see him large: as a friend, as a man, as a 
poet, as a humorist, as a wit. He seemed one of 
the men who might live for ever. Hence the 
shock of his loss. Nathan Haskell Dole. 


Dr. Holmes is sure of a permanent place in 
American literature as a novelist and essayist, 
the “ Autocrat” and “ Elsie Venner ” being his 
greatest achievements. He is far and away 
the first of American wits; he has expressed 
Boston so consummately that his fame will endure 
as long as the State House stands on Beacon 
Hill (how ever changed); he will rank with Sir 
Thomas Browne and the two or three other 
doctors of medicine who have been also great 
physicians of the mind; and some twenty of 
his poems are too good to die from the memory 
of men while they continue to feel the beauty, 
the joy, and the sacredness of life. 


Nicholas P. Gilman. 
Editor of the Literary World, Boston. 


I cannot find it in my heart to refuse your 
request to write a paragraph for the Holmes 
Memorial Number of your magazine, and yet 
it is almost impossible for me to express, in 
brief compass, my estimate of such a man as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Literally it may be 
said of him: — 

“* The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 

It would require greater condensation than I 
possess to gauge his power aright, or to weigh 
with critical precision the loss our literature 
has sustained. Too often we use the word 
genius without regard to its full meaning, but 
it seems to me an eminently appropriate word 
to apply to Dr. Holmes. The opulence and 
variety of his gifts were amazing, and he used 
them to the best advantage. He had greater 
versatility than any of his contemporaries, and 
in this respect he towered above them. He 
was a poet, essayist, novelist, scientist, and wit; 
and, in these different branches, his success 
was merely a question of degree. For more 
than threescore years he assiduously cultivated 
“his broad mental acres, and reaped from them 
an abundant and beautiful harvest.” As an 
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essayist and writer of humorous verse he has 
received, perhaps, his due meed of praise; but 
it seems to me that he has never been fully ap- 
preciated as a serious poet. Such pieces as 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” “ Old Ironsides,” 
and “Dorothy Q.” have had their share of 
recognition, but such a poem as “The Silent 
Melody” is seldom mentioned, even in literary 
circles. And yet, in my judgment, the pathos 
and melody of that lyric are imperishable. It 
is to be hoped that future critics will value 
aright the strength and sweetness of the poet 
who sang until the “curfew” bade him “ cover 
up the fire.” 

My admiration of Dr. Holmes’ character and 
my reverence for his genius are fitly expressed 
by these words of Hamlet: — 


“Take him all in all, we shall not look upon his like again.” 


William H. Hayne. 
SuMMERVILLE, NBAR AuGusTA, Ga., October 20, 1894. 


It is difficult to speak briefly of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes without omitting much one 
would like to say. He was not our greatest 
writer in the Boston group of authors, but he 
was versatile beyond any one of them. All of 
his faculties—and they were many — were 
awake constantly. He was not a Homer, for 
the proverb says that even Homer would some- 
times nod, while the fact with Dr. Holmes was 
that he never did. But he was more than an 
author, poet, and wit; he had a unique person- 
ality. He was a Brahmin by birth and instinct, 
and yet he was.not the prisoner of his environ- 
ment. He might and did prefer Boston to any 
part of the universe, as its centre or “ hub,” but 
he could maintain very easy and genial relations 
with other people than Bostonians. 

One of his most notable books—“ Mechan- 
ism in Morals”—I am sure not one in fifty of 
his admirers has ever read. It is a small, thin 
volume, full of the weightiest and wittiest dis- 
course. I cannot think of any other American 
author who could have written it. 

His “* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” ex- 
presses him at his best and roundest. but he has 
left his fluent and lambent touch on all that he 
wrote. His poetry is poured into forms that 
Pope and his contemporaries used, but these 
forms fitted best his genius. Much of his occa- 
sional verse, of which there was a large quan- 


tity, was written to be delivered; and Holmes 
lets us into his secret so far as to say that the 
human breath in elocution fits itself better to 
the octosyllabic verse and to forms related 
thereto than to any other. Though he wrote 
lyrics, to be sure, his muse was not lyrical in 
itself. 

One thing about his poems is that they gave 
us always the latest news and often the latest 
science. These things, too, colored his prose. 
He made conversation in literature, tending to 
monologue, an immense instrument and a per- 
ennial delight. His thought was broad and lib- 
erating. His spirit, jocund often, was like 
Ariel’s. Some of his mots require culture to 
understand, as when he said of Bishop Berkeley 
that “he thought tar water everything and the 
universe nothing.” But the point, and glow, 
and felicity were never absent from them. His 
was a most wholesome personal and literary 
influence — one that was felt, too, across the 
sea. It will be along time before we have an- 
other such Admirable Crichton to charm and 
honor us, and whose loss could be so much 
lamented. Foel Benton. 


After the death of one whom we love, we can 
only try to convey our sense of loss by express- 
ing our sense of obligation. But what one 
owes to an author whom one has loved from 
childhood contains so much of personal record, 
that it seems to be matter rather for private 
confession and meditation than public ack- 
nowledgment. And thus I feel that my in- 
ability to express what I would about Dr. 
Holmes is in itself the most adequate expres- 
sion of my gratitude and affection to him. 

Grace King. 
Manpevi_tg, La., October 22, 1894. 

In no writer of our time, if we except Bulwer, 
can we discern so great a change—as years 
passed on—as in Dr. Holmes. As a poet—at 
first—only a delicate fancy marked his work, or 
an equally delicate wit. Later—he touched 
deeper chords with reverent sentiment and an 
extraordinary happiness of epithet. It was as 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” that he 
first won popular sympathy. The title was 
fortunately chosen—for “ Autocrat” he was by 
nature. But with the use of the word a certain 
consciousness came to him, and from that hour 
his sympathies broadened—he took more inter- 
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est in others, and less in himself and his fancies. 
Above all things, he desired to keep “ The Last 
Leaf” green. In March, 1892, I had occasion 
to make some inquiries of him, and desired 
that he would not trouble himself to reply, but 
employ any young person near. He wrote me 
so full a holograph that I could not resist 
saying: “It is evident you are the youngest 


person to be found.” Caroline H. Dail. 
WasuincTon, Oct. 19, 1894. 


If I were a critic, and armed in all the ag- 
gressive grandeurs of one, I should feel my 
love for Dr. Holmes’ best writing destroy 
every impulse to sit in judgment upon his 
second best. He was not, to my thinking, the 
mere “laughing philosopher” that so many 
recent commentators have called him. He was 
a deep and keen thinker, and in every way sympa- 
thized with modern rationalistic movements. 
The full measure of his intellectualism was by no 
means expressed in his poetry; and yet his 
finer lyrics have a lark-like quality almost 
unique. Others are far below these, though 
some of his “occasional” poems are the best 
that any one in any known time has ever written. 
Nothing that he did in verse will entitle him to 
be called great; not a little that he did in prose 
will entitle him to be called masterly. Asa 
personality, a life, he seems to me the sane and 
wholesome and joyous perfection of contempo- 
rary human aim and achievement. As a man of 
letters he takes rank among the highest. Asa 
wit, a humorist, whom can we place above him? 
I value beyond words the memory of talks held 
with him, and the gift of precious letters re- 
ceived from his gracious and graceful pen. 

Edgar Fawcett. 


Dr. Holmes, as an essayist, will remain a 
permanent worthy of American literature. He 
was a natural Autocrat, in whom wit and wisdom 
were happily blended. As a poet, his work, 
while it possesses grace, humor, and charm, has 
not the highest imaginative quality. “The 
Chambered Nautilus” and “The One Hoss 
Shay” are his finest things in the lyric and 
homely-humorous veins respectively. But 
Holmes’ serious verse, especially in its form, is 
of secondary importance, and was, in a sense, old- 
fashioned and restricted to the last. His work 
in fiction must not be overlooked in any just 


estimate. “Elsie Venner” was a remarkable 
novel when it appeared over thirty years ago: 
it is still a noteworthy performance, in spite of 
the great advance since in the technique of fic- 
tion in the United States. Critical judgments 
on Dr. Holmes are peculiarly difficult, because 
of the social magnetism of the man, his unique 
place in the hearts of his contemporaries. 
Richard Burton. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was exceptionally 
fortunate in his life and in his death. As a 
literary artist, he was so singularly versatile that 
he has gained less fame, famous as he is, in any 
one branch of letters than he would have gained 
had his range been limited. As an author, 
speaking in the widest sense, he was spared, 
through his independent means, the trials and 
the hardships that so commonly beset his guild. 
Had he been compelled to live by his pen, he 
would probably have died before fifty, for he 
was the reverse of robust. Dr Holmes’ cheer- 
ful, almost optimistic, spirit served him in place 
of vigorous health, and sustained his intellect 
and buoyancy to the very end. Although 
spoken of by British critics, with characteristic 
self-complacency, as having modelled himself on 
British writers, he was wholly American, and 
himself. Unquestionably a man of genius, he 
was at his highest as a humorist and social 
philosopher. His best work, I think, is the 
“ Autocrat,” as delightful as it is brilliant and 
original. But all his writings are a precious 
legacy to his Country and his epoch. 


Funius Henri Browne. 
New York, October 19th, 1894. 


The death of Dr. Holmes is striking and 
significant, not only from the heaviness of the 
loss in the man, but from the fact that with 
him ends the most brilliant period which 


American letters has known. We cannot 
forget that he was the last survivor of the 
group of writers which first gave to this country 
a national and individual literature worthy the 
name. The men who remain are different in 
temper and different inaim. Emerson, Motley, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Holmes, 
as compared with Aldrich, Howells, James, and 
still more, as compared with younger men, were 
lacking in cosmopolitanism. There is always 
evident in their work a disregard of any world 
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outside of New England; and he who reads 
between the lines sees easily that for them the 
Saturday Club comes near to being the court 
of ultimate appeal. The thing which makes 
their writings of lasting value and raises their 
work to the dignity of literature is that they 
had fine reverence for literary tradition, and, 
above all, that they believed in imagination 
rather than in elaboration, holding that obser- 
vation should be its servant and not its master. 
With the extinction of this group ends the 
continuity of literary tradition in America, and 
however good and great the new may be, to see 
the old vanish must bring to every lover of 
literature a deep sense of melancholy. 
Arlo Bates. 


He occupied a unique and distinctive place 
in American literature. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Hartrorp, October 19, 1894. 


I paid my first tribute to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes by listening to our hired man (out in 
the cornfield ) recite “ How the Old Hoss Won 
the Bet.” I sat on a pumpkin while the hired 
man rolled off those sounding lines, wherein 
the hoof-strokes throbbed and the sulky wheels 
flashed in the sun. That was poetry compre- 
hensible to a boy of sixteen whose life was 
spent largely on horseback. A year or two 
later I made my schoolmates feel it in the 
chapel at “ Friday exercises.” It does not mean 
as much to me now, but “The Autocrat” means 
more. The essayist rises higher than the poet 
—witty, tender; wise in human frailty, but 


never bitter. Hamlin Garland. 
Cuicaco, October 19. 


New England has had no more genuine rep- 
resentative than Dr. Holmes on the intellectual 
side; he had its strength, and he had also its 
limitations. His quickness, keenness, pungency, 
lucidity, and wit were the characteristic quali- 
ties of his ancestry and his section brought to 
the highest point of development and touched 
with genius. His mind had a marvellous agility, 
accuracy, and versatility; it turned, like a gem, 
many ways, and light flashed from every facet 
which it presented. He was investigator, physi- 
cian, novelist, poet, philosopher, critic, lec- 
turer; and whatever he did was done with 


brilliancy, insight, and finish. He did not, like 
Lowell, voice the intense moral earnestness of 
New England; nor did he, like Whittier and 
Emerson, compass its highest reaches of spirit- 
ual elevation; but its moral health, its keen, 
swift movement of mind, and its untiring curi- 
osity and energy were his in high degree. He 
was much more a man of the world than Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Hawthorne, or Whittier, but it 
was the best world for which he cared —the 
world of thought, of wit,of contact with the best 
in life and art, of the highest breeding and the 


keenest sense of honor. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 


It is impossible to sum up in only a few 
words impressions of a many-sided man like 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. I shall, therefore, 
touch upon only one phase of his extraordinary 
personality, and this I will illustrate with an 
anecdote. One afternoon, some years ago, I 
chanced to call upon Mr. Longfellow just after 
he had received a visit from the doctor. “What 
a delightful man he is!” said he. “ But he has 
left me, as he generally does, with a headache.” 
When I inquired how that came about, he re- 
plied, “The movement of his mind is so much 
more rapid than mine that I often find it diffi- 
cult to follow him, and if I keep up the strain 
for any length of time, a headache is the usual 
penalty.” 

I met the Autocrat on many and various 
occasions, and was always impressed — though 
never oppressed — by the trait ascribed to him 
by Longfellow—the phenomenal rapidity of 
his mental processes. Not that he talked fast, 
but that his turns of thought were surprisingly 
bright and quick, and often made with a kind of 
scientific precision, charmingly in contrast with 
the looseness of statement which commonly 
characterizes the conversation of those who 
speak volubly and think fast. I never saw him 
when his genius did not seem to be thus alive 
and alert. In view of this habitual vivacity, 
how we must marvel at his length of life, meas- 
ured not by years, but by the amount of thought 
and feeling and spiritual energy that animated 
—I had almost said electrified — him through- 
out his long and brilliant career. 


Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
ARLINGTON, October 30, 1894. 
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No one among the younger readers of “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” to-day can 
help envying those who were fortunate enough, 
nearly forty years ago, to have the opportunity 
of reading those delightful papers as they ap- 
peared month after month in the A/lantic, 
when all the contemporaneous allusions con- 
tained in them were fresh and so easily under- 
stood at sight by every reader. So those who 
may come after us will envy us the privilege 
of having lived when Longfellow, and Lowell, 
and ‘Whittier, and Holmes were still actual 
personalities, and of knowing them from them- 
selves as well as from their books. That Dr. 
Holmes’ genius was fully appreciated by his 
contemporaries is attested by the interesting 
estimates of him contributed by leading Ameri- 


can authors to this number of THE WRITER. 
That his reputation will be a lasting one all who 
are familiar with his many-sided works will 
readily agree. His eminence in American lit- 
erature is shown most clearly by the general 
acknowledgment that, now that he is gone, 
there is no one among living writers in this 
country who can take his place. 
a" 

In the October number of THE WRITER a 
news note said that the pamphlet, “ An Intra- 
mural View of the Ladies’ Home Fournai,” de- 
scribed “the Home Fournal’s building.” The 
publishers of the Home Fournal, New York, 
say in a letter since received: — 

We clip this paragraph from the latest number of Tue 
Writer and desire to call your attention to the error of fact. 
The publication referred to describes not the Home Journal 
building, but the building of the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
title of a newspaper is not the smallest part of its stock in trade. 
Your interesting journal is not given to making errors, and we 
beg that you will excuse us for directing your kind attention to 
this mistake. 

Very truly yours, 
i. Morris Puituirs & Co. 
*" * 

There is usually something to be said on 
both sides of every question, but Lucy C. Bull 
does not present a very strong argument in her 
article in the Morth American Review discus- 
sing the use of foreign phrases in English writ- 
ing. “It is difficult,” she says, “to see reason 
in the objections urged by many against the use 
of foreign phrases whenever it is possible to 
avoidthem. The day of American indifference 
to things transatlantic is indeed gone by; nor 
is it probable that the extreme position of Mr. 
Bryant in excluding foreign phrases from the 
daily paper of which he was editor will ever 
again be taken bya man of his breadth of 
mind. The current is setting in another direc- 
tion and a due regard for other standards than 
our own in art, in politics, and in the amenities 
of life is replacing the disposition to ignore 
them. Yet that contempt for things foreign 
which reached its height some fifty years ago 
was too deep-rooted not to survive in certain 
modes of thought, and to this source it may 
not be altogether unreasonable to refer the 
dislike of foreign phrases. No doubt the abuse 
of classical quotations and French phrases by 
ornate writers has prejudiced many against 
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even a moderate use of things good in them- 
selves. Yet it is hard to see why a happy 
medium may not be struck between use and 
abuse.” 

a" * 

There may be a few foreign words and 
phrases which do not have an exact equivalent 
in English, and the use of which in English 
writing is for that reason sometimes excusable, 
but such phrases are very, very few —so rare, 
indeed, that they afford only the exception in- 
evitable in the case of every general rule. The 
best way is to avoid the use of anything but 
English words wherever it is possible, leaving 
the few cases where the use of a foreign phrase 
is essential to take care of themselves. If a 
writer starts with this idea, he will be astonished 
to see how few foreign words are necessities in 
his vocabulary. He will find, for example, that 
that favorite phrase “nom de plume,” so often 
wrongly used for “nom de guerre,” is no more 
expressive than “ pen name” or “ pseudonym,” 
and so it is with most of the other foreign 
phrases that authors have a tendency to use. 
A writer should remember that even in these 
days of general education very many of his 
readers do not know any language other than 
English, and that if he wants to be fully under- 
stood by every reader he must govern himself 
accordingly. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the use of foreign phrases is an affectation; 
and, like all other affectations, should be avoided 
by those who want to write in the most effec- 
tive way. W. H. H. 


A LETTER FROM DR, HOLMES. 


To the Editor of The Writer: 

My Dear Sir, — Your readers will be inter- 
ested in the following note from Dr. Holmes, in 
which he describes “The Great Unwritten 
Article *:— 





164 Charles Street, December 7, 1869. 

My Dear Mr. Hale,—I shall keep your note as a reminder 
that I hope sometime or other to take up the pen which I have 
not cared to meddle with often of late. In the’mean time, you 
may be assured that nothing that one commits to paper is ever 
half so good as his great UNWRITTEN ARTICLE. 

Like an Easter egg, that unhatched production — its unbroken 
shell, I mean —is stained — by the reader-that-is-to-be’s imagi- 
nation I mean — with every brilliant hue of promise. Break it 
and you have the usual albuminous contents; keep it whole 
and you can feast your eyes on its gorgeous color, and your 


mind with the thought that it carries the possibility of a 
Phoenix. 

Say, then, that you have the Jromise of an article from one of 
the most etceterable and etceteraed of our native writers, and 
it will be like a signed check with the amount left blank. 

Prophets and priests may desire it long and die without the 
sight, but will die saying, ‘‘ When the great UNwriTTEN ARTI- 
CLE does come, then you will see! ’’ and so turn their faces to 
the wall. 

Let us leave it unwritten, then, for the present, and think 
how much more precious is an infinite series of undefined ex- 
pectations than any paltry performance or transient fruition. 

In the mean time, believe me always very sincerely and faith- 
fully yours, O. W. Hotness. 

I am truly yours, 


Edward Everett Hale. 
QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 











(1.) What newspapers pay for letters from 
foreign countries ? 

(2.) What is requisite to make translations 
of German poems or short stories acceptable ? 

(3-) What is the best way to get articles into 
a newspaper? E. E. 


[(1.) There is practically no sale for letters 
from foreign countries. Such matter is usu- 
ally gratuitous, and it is hard to place even 
when no payment is expected. 

(2.) Translations, like letters of travel, are 
hard to sell. In the case of short stories, they 
must be new. In the case of poems, it does 
not matter so much whether they have been 
previously translated or not. Success with 
translated poems depends principally on the 
merit of the translation. 

(3.) The best way to approach a newspaper 
editor is to send hima manuscript and offer it 
for sale. — W. H. H. ] 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


For many years, in almost every issue of 
THE WRITER, I have noticed authors’ com- 
plaints of long delays of some publishers in 
reading manuscripts. In my own experience I 
recall one magazine editor who waited nearly 
thirteen months before writing, “The story, 
, is accepted.” As a matter of news, 
pleasing to authors, I imagine it would be of 
interest to know that the editor of one New 
York magazine (the American Angler) has 
certainly broken the record in promptness, at 
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least, A story sent to him recently brought the 

following reply: “ Your note, with manuscript, 

received ten (10) minutes ago. I will have the 

photos reproduced, and the article printed in 

our November issue.” J. E. G. 
Tovepo, O. 


Speaking of “ Inconsistencies of Illustration,” 
—a subject discussed at some length in recent 
issues of THE WRITER, —two recent examples 
may be noted. Inthe October Century ( p. 882) 
Mrs. Burton Harrison describes a young lady 
as “attired in a white morning frock and a 
sash of white satin belted around the waist.” 
On p. 889 Irving R. Wiles’ illustration makes 
the sash dark enough to be black. Somewhere 
else I have recently seen a picture illustrating 
the interior of aroom. The author describes 
“a small four-paned window — the only one in 
the room,” and the illustrator has not only put 
in a twelve-pane sash, but has made the man 
sitting there, who was described as very short, 
so tall that even when seated his head was 
almost on a level with the top of the second 


pane. H. E. R. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Back Country Pogms. By Sam Walter Foss. 
258 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This new edition of the collected 
Sam Walter Foss will be welcomed by count- 
less readers. Mr. Foss is a genuine Yankee 
poet, and his work is distinguished by the 
sound sense and shrewd humor characteristic 
of the native New Englander. His poems 
have had a wide circulation in the newspapers, 
and scores of them are scrap-book favorites. 
Lowe picture the back-country life of New 
England as it really is, and in such a way that 
those who are most familiar with it can get the 
keenest pleasure from them. It is a pleasure 
to see them published in this attractive new 
illustrated edition. W. H. H. 
Armazinpy. By James Whitcomb Riley. 169 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 1894. 
Now that Dr. Holmes is gone, there are 
critics who are almost ready to accord to James 
Whitcomb Riley the first place among living 
American poets. Those who regard him sim- 
ply as a dialect writer do not do justice to the 
variety and the originality of his work. Many 
of his best poems are not in dialect, and some 
of the dialect poems that have won the widest 
fame would be hardly less attractive if they 


Illustrated. 
1894. 


oems of 


were recast in ordinary speech. This new vol- 
ume includes all of Mr. Riley’s latest work, and 
well illustrates the variety of his genius. There 
is one piece of prose, “ Twiggs and Tudens.” 
The rest is poetry, and it ranges from “ Arma- 
zindy,” the dialect piece which gives the title to 
the k, to the long poem, “An Idyl of the 
King,” and the children’s verses that conclude 
the volume. An interesting feature of the book 
is the poem “ Leonainie,” which Riley wrote 
early in his career in imitation of the style of 
Poe, with such success that even such an excel- 
lent literary authority as E. C. Stedman main- 
tained that Poe unquestionably wrote it. The 
author has never permitted it to be printed in 
his other volumes. W. H. H. 

Love 1n Ipteness. A tale of Bar Harbor. By F. Marion 


Crawford. With illustrations produced from drawings and 
photographs. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1894. 


This holiday edition of Mr. Crawford’s new 
story of Bar Harbor life forms an attractive 
addition to the well-known Cranford Series. 
The charm of the story, which won general 
favor when it was first published in the Century, 
is enhanced now by a wealth of artistic half-tone 
illustrations, made from photographs and draw- 
ings of Bar Harbor scenery. These illustra- 
tions alone would make the book valuable to 
any one who has ever been at Bar Harbor or 
who is interested in any way in Maine's famous 
summer resort. With its tasteful binding, full 
gilt edges, and exquisite typography, the vol- 
ume deserves a leading place among the holi- 
day publications of 1894. W. H. H. 

A History or THe Unirep States. By Allen C. Thomas, 
A, M. 4ro and Ixxii. pp. Half leather, $1.25. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1894. 

The value of this new history of the United 
States consists largely in the detailed attention 
given to late events, much the greater portion 
of the book being devoted to the era beginning 
with 1789. Throughout special attention is 
given to the political, social, and economic 
development of the nation. The book is well 
illustrated, the later portraits being half-tone 
cuts, with all the value of original photographs. 

W. H. H. 


Out ines oF Practicat Hyciene. By C. Gilman Currier. 
M. D. 468 pp. Cloth, $2.75. New York: E. B. Treat, 
894. 


1 

The importance of living under the best hy- 
gienic conditions is manifest to everyone. Dr. 
Currier has made a careful study of all modern 
treatises bearing on the subject of practical hy- 
giene adapted to American conditions, and of 
current periodical literature relating to the same 
topic, and has added to the knowledge thus 
gained the results of intelligent observation 
and medical experience. His book, therefore, 
is a summary of information on the subject of 
which it treats, and it cannot fail to be helpful 
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in teaching methods for the prevention of dis- 
ease. The chapter headings are: Soil and 
Climate, Clothing and Protection of the Body, 
Bathing and Personal Hygiene, Physical Exer- 
cise, Schools and Their Selva on Health, 
Occupation, Lighting, Buildings and Streets, 
—- Ventilation, Foods, Food Preparation 
and Adaptation, Diet, Water and Water Sup- 
plies, Disposal of Fluid Waste, Sewers, House 
Drainage, Plumbing, Disposal of the Dead, 
Bacteria and Disease, Infectious Diseases, 
Disinfection. A full index greatly enhances 
the value of the work. W. H. H. 

A Practicat Treatise on Nervous Exuaustion (NguRAs- 
THENIA). By George M. Beard. A.M.,M.D. Edited, with 
notes and additions, by A. D. Rockwell, A. M., M.D. Third 


edition, enlarged, 262 pp. Cloth, $2.75. New York: E. B. 
Treat. 1894. . 


Literary workers so frequently become vic- 
tims of neurasthenia, that for them this treatise 
by the late Dr. Beard and Dr. Rockwell has a 
special value, particularly as Dr. Rockwell says 
that it is admitted by chee experience en- 
titles their opinion to weight that the disease is 
in most instances entirely curable, and in some 
cases self-curable. All that modern medical 
science knows of nervous exhaustion is in- 
cluded in this work, the third edition of which 
has been enlarged and brought up to date in all 
respects. W.H. H. 
Tue PeartorInpta. Maturin M. Ballou. 335 pp. Cloth, 

$1.50. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

It is always entertaining to travel with Mr. 
Ballou. His latest volume describes the attrac- 
tions and beauties of Ceylon, “gem of the 
Orient,” which is now traversed so generally by 
railways and excellent government roads, Mr. 
Ballou says, that there is very little hardship to 
be encountered in visiting its remotest districts. 
Everything about Ceylon that any one could 
wish to know is included in the book. To 
travellers it will be a helpful guide in journey- 
ing about the island, and those who must do 
their travelling by the fireside will find it most 
delightful reading. W. H. H. 
Tue Cuasse or Sarnt-Castin, AND OTHER Tass. By 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 266 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Bos- 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

This collection of short stories by Mrs. Cath- 
erwood possesses more than ordinary interest. 
Among Western writers Mrs. Catherwood de- 
servedly holds a leading place, and each new 
volume strengthens her position among the 
more prominent American writers of to-day. 
The stories in the book are full of dramatic in- 
terest, and they are sure to entertain the 
reader. W. H. H. 

A Frormpa Sxetcu-soox. By Bradford Torrey. 242 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Torrey’s sketches of outdoor life are 
always so delightful that a new volume of them 
is certain of a warm welcome by a host of 


readers. The pictures of Florida in this new 
“sketch-book” are true to nature and full of 
suggestive thought. The chapter headings are: 
In the Flat-woods, Beside the Marsh, On the 
Beach at Daytonia, Along the Hillsborough, 
A Morning at the Old Sugar Mill, On the 
Upper St. John’s, On the St. Augustine Road, 
Ornithology on a Cotton Plantation, A Florida 
Shrine, and Walks about Tallahassee. 
W. H. H. 

Tritsy. By George Du Maurier. 464 pp. Illustrated. 

Cloth, $1.75. New York: Harper & Bros. 1894. 

The attention of readers of THE WRITER is 
called to the article entitled “A Criticism of 
‘ Trilby,’” published in the October number of 
the magazine. In addition to what was said 
there itis necessary to say now only that the 
book has been issued in an illustrated volume 
by Harper & Bros., and that the publishers are 
having hard work to print copies enough to 
supply the public demand. Those who have 
read the story as it appeared serially in Har- 
sy Magazine will be interested to observe 

ow ingeniously the part published in the Feb- 
ruary number has been changed, to appease the 
outraged feelings of Mr. Whistler, who was 
caricatured in it by the author. W. H. H. 
Lourpgs. By Emile Zola. 486 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Chicago: 

F. Tennyson Neely. 1894. 

If for no other reason, general interest in 
M. Zola’s latest novel is sure to be excited by 
the fact that it has been put on the index 
expurgatorius of the Roman Catholic church. 
The story attracted much attention as it was 
published recently in several of the newspapers 
of America. Nowit is issued complete in a 
single portly volume, well-printed and bound, 
as the introductory volume of Neely’s Inter- 
national Library. In its new form it is sure 
to have a widespread circulation. W. H. H. 
Tue Jerome Banners. Comprising The Rest Banner 

The Joy Banner, The Every-Day Banner, and What Will 

the Violets Be? By Irene E. Jerome. 50 cents each. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

Among the attractive art novelties of the 
Christmas season these dainty banners are 
sure to take a prominent place. Each leaflet 
or banner consists of four parts, beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by rib- 
bons of appropriate shades, combined with 
extracts from popular authors, and enclosed im 
decorated envelopes. Each banner when hun 
is about twenty-one inches long by seven ca 
one-half inches wide. Miss Jerome’s designs 
are tasteful and artistic, and the banners will 
find favor with all lovers of the beautiful. 

W. H. H. 
Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack. 228 pp 

Cloth, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

This dainty volume of love poems contains 
many gems of poetry, and there is hardly a 
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poem in the book which the general reader will 

not find attractive. More than 130 authors are 

represented, most of them by their best work. 

Miss Mack has shown good taste and fine dis- 

crimination in her labor of selection, and her 

compilation is bound to be a popular one. The 
book is admirably adapted for a Christmas gift. 
W. H. H. 

A Hitttorp Summer. By Alyn Yates Keith. Illustrated. 
tro pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 
The sketches in “A Hilltop Summer” were 

originally published in the Mew York Evening 

Post, and are now put into book form at the 

request of many readers. They depict in a 

‘charming way the life of a New England coun- 

try town, witnessed during a pleasant summer 

sojourn. The volume is beautified by many 

illustrations. W. H. H. 

“Sirs, Onty Seventeen.” By Virginia F. Townsend. 323 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

Miss Townsend’s books are always entertain- 
ing, and this latest story is no exception to the 
tule. The scene is laid chiefly in Boston and 
vicinity, and among the chief characters are 
Dorothy Draycutt and her brother Tom, a Har- 
vard student. The plot of the story is well 
planned, and the reader’s interest is maintained 
until the end. W. H. H. 
Motte Mitier. By Effie W. Merriman. Illustrated. 285 

pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

“Mollie Miller” is a sequel to Mrs. Merri- 
man’s story, “ The Little Millers,” and takes 
Mollie, Ned, and Max, and their adopted child, 
Johnnie, through the pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth. The story is wholesome and inter- 
esting —the best that Mrs. Merriman has writ- 
ten up to the present time. W. H. H. 
Asiatic Breezes. By Oliver Optic. Illustrated. 36: pp. 

Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

“ Asiatic Breezes,” Oliver Optic’s latest 
story, is the fourth and concluding volume 
of the second series of the “All-Over-the- 
World Library.” The book takes its heroes 
though the Mediterranean sea and the Suez 
canal, and incidentally a great deal of informa- 
tion is given about the great canal and the 
different countries that are visited. The 
story is full of exciting incidents, and there 
is no live boy who would not read it with the 
keenest interest. W. H. H. 
Wee Lucy. By Sophie May. Illustrated. 164 pp. Cloth, 

75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

There are grown men and women now who 
were delighted when they were young with 
Sophie May’s stories about “Little Prudy” 
and “ Dotty Dimple,” and who will be glad to 
buy for their own children this new book by 
the same author about the children of “ Little 
Prudy.” Sophie May’s stories of child life 
need no new commendation. They are whole- 


some and natural, and children always read 
them with delight. W. H. H. 
I Am Wet! By C. W. Post. Second edition. 147 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 
“TIT Am Well” is a treatise on the modern 
— of natural suggestion as distinct from 
ypnotic or unnatural influence. It explans the 
principles of mental healing, and is an authori- 
tative ye gwar of the views concerning the true 
nature of health and disease advocated by the 
author. The tact that this is the second edi- 
tion of the work is evidence that it has been 
found useful by many readers. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


Duck Creek Battaps. By John Henton Carter (Commo- 
dore Rollingpin). 204 pp. Cloth. New York: H. C. 
Nixon. 1894. 


Whiter THAN Snow. By the author of “ Juror No. 12 ” 
227 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Company. 1894. 

Tue MAN From THE West. By a Wall-street Man. 246 pp. 
Paper, socents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
pany. 1894 

Tue BirtH oF a Sout. > oe A. Phillips. 336 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: d, McNally, & Co. 1894. 


Essays ON Questions oF THE Day. By Goldwin Smith. 
384 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: Macmillan& Co. 1894. 


A Patcu or Panstss. By J. Edmund V. Cooke. 89 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 


Tue FLUTE-PLAYER, AND OTHER Pogms. By Francis Howard 
Williams. 128 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1894. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[The publisher of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write.) 


Tue HawTuHornes tn Lenox. Told in letters by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Sophia Hawthorne, Herman Melville, and others. 
Edited by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Century (38 c.) for 
November. 

My First Boox. Rudyard Kipling. McClure’s Magazine 
(18 c. ) for November. 

A. Conan Doyie INTERVIEWED By Ropsrt Barr. Me. 
Clure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for November. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyie anv His Work. Gilson Willets. 
Current Literature (28 c.) for November. 

Outver Wenpett Hotmss. John W. Chadwick. Forum 
( 28 c. ) for November. 
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Fercus Mackenziz, Mrs. Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer, Katu- 
BRINE P. Wormetey, Henry M. Fietp, Viotet Hunt. 
Current Literature (28 c. ) for November. 

TwHackeray’s Pirace 1n Literature. Frederic Harrison. 
Forum (28 c. ) for November. 

Tue Newspaper Press of THE UNiTep States. Franklin 
Matthews. Chautauquan (28 c.) for November. 

Generar O. O. Howarp. With portrait. Herbert John- 
ston. Chautauquan (28 c.) for November. 

Tue Revicion or Emerson. W.H. Savage. Arena (53 c.) 
for November. 

Ex.ection NiGHT IN A Newspaper Orrice. Julian Ralph. 
Scribner’s (28 c. ) for November. 

Tue Mopern Novet. Amelia E. Barr. North American 
Review (53 c. ) for November. 

Boswe.v’s Proor-sueets. George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic 
Monthly (38 c.) for November. 

Tue Acapemic TREATMENT OF EnGuisH. H. E. Scudder. 
Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for November. 

Newspaper Cuorces. Charles Dudley Warner. Editor’s 
Study, Harfer’s (38 c.) for November. 

Gumpses oF Artist-Lirk. The Punch Dinner. M. H. 
Spielmann. Magazine of Art (38 c. ) for November. 

My Literary Passions. William Dean Howells. Ladies’ 
Home Journal (13 c. ) for November. 

MaGazine Fiction, anD How Not To Writs It. Fred- 
eric M. Bird. Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for November. 

Tue WasHINGTON CorrREsPpONDENT. E. J. Gibson. Lif- 
pincott’s (28 c. ) for November. 

Wiuutam Cutten Bryant. Brander Matthews. S?. Nich- 
olas (28 c. ) for November. 

Bryant’s CENTENNIAL. William R. Thayer. Reviews of 
Reviews ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Pog1n New York. Letters edited by George E. Woodberry. 
Century (38 c. ) for October. 

FoLK-sPEECH IN AmgRiIcA. Edward Eggleston. Century 
(38 c. ) for October. 

Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. With frontispiece portrait. 
Royal Contissoy. Century (38 c.) for October. 

Recotiections. Aubrey De Vere. Century (38c.) for 
October. 

Ausprey De Vere. With portrait. George E. Woodberry. 
Century (38 c.) for October. 

CommMERCIAL BooksinpinG. Brander Matthews. Century 
(38 c. ) for October. 

Tue Hatr-rone Process. William Shaw. American 
Journal of Photography (28 c. ) for October. 

A PraywriGut’s Novitiate. Miriam Coles Harris. Az- 
lantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Jacx’s Lirerary Errort. Story. Tudor Jenks. S¢. Nich- 
olas (28 c. ) for October. 

Tue Prejupice AGAtnstT ForgiGN Purases. Lucy C. 
Bull. North Amevican Review (53 ¢. ) for October. 

Tue Heroic Coupret. St. Loe Strachey. Reprinted from 
National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for October. 

BooxsinpinG: Its Processes AND Ipgat. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic 
(48 c. ) for October. 

Tue Work or Mr. Pater. Lionel Johnson. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for October. 

Tue Art or THE Nove.ist. Amelia B. Edwards. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for Oc- 
tober. 

HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAVING EXPLAINED. Photographic 
Times (18 c.) for August 24. 


How To Make a Pin-HoLte Camera. Harfer’s Young 
People (8 c. ) for October 2. 

How To Make a Boox-casg. Harfer’s Young People 
(8c. ) for October 23. 

Book Ciuss anD Home Lisrarigs. Eleanor V. Hutton. 
Harfer’s Bazar (13 c. ) for October 6. ° 

Dr. Ottver Wenpvett Hoimes. With portrait. Harper's 
Bazar (13 c. ) for October 20. 

Loutsg Imocen Gurney. With portrait. Harfer’s Basar 
(13 c. ) for October 20. 

A Visit To Dr. Hotmges. M. V. W. Harfer’s Bazar 
(13 c. ) for October 27. 

Proressor Davip Swinc. With portrait. Harger’s Weekly 
(13 c.) for October 13. 

Ovtver Wenpe.tt Hotmes. With portraits. A. E. Wat- 
rous. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for October 20. 

Tue DistrisuTion oF Pustic Documents. George Grant- 
ham Bain. Harfer’s Weekly (13 c. ) for October 27. 

Recouiections or Horace Greevey. Justin McCarthy. 
Youth's Companion (8c. ) for September 27. 

Tue Lenctu oF Epitoriats. William B. Chisholm. /Jomr- 
nalist (13 c.) for October 20. 

Tue Boston Journat. Historical Sketch. Fourth Estate 
(13 c. ) for October 4. 

Tue Historicat Novet.-—II. George Saintsbury. Reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) 
for October 6. 

OutveR Wenpvett Hotmes. Christian Register for Octo- 
ber 11. 

Outver Wenve.t Hoimes. Nation for October rr. 

Outver Wenve.tt Hoimes. /ndependent for October 11. 

An Autocrat oF Love. With illustrations, including a fine 
portrait. Boston Home Journal (13 c. ) for October 13. 

Ovtver WenpveLt Hoimgs. Outlook for October 13. 

A Lonpon Watk witH Dr. Hotmegs. Hans Yorkel. 
New York Home Journal for October 17. 

Ottver Wenpevtt Hormes. H.T. Sudduth. Jaterior for 
October 18. 

Tue Pogt’s Reuicion. Christian Register for October 18. 

Tue Burtat Prace or Otiver Wenpett Homes. 
Epwarp A. Rann. Independent (13 c. ) for October 18. 

Dr. Hotmgs with His Neicusors, Edward Everett Hale. 
Independent for October 18. 

Impressions OF Dr. Hotmgs. Edward Everett Hale. 
Outlook (13 c. ) for October 20. 

Outver Wenpect Hotmgs AND THE GIRLS AT WELLESLEY. 
Florence V. Hughes. Golden Rule for October 25. 

Prorgssor Davin Swine. Chicago Tribune for October 3; 
Chicago Tribune, Inter-Ocean, Herald, Post, Record, and 
Times for October 4. F 

Proressor Davip Swinc. With portrait. Chicago Interior 
for October rr. 

INTERVIEWS WITH A. CONAN Doyige. New York Herald 
and New York Sun for October 3. 

A. Conan Doyte at Homs. Jndianafolis News for Octo- 
ber 6, Louisville Courier-Journal, St. Louis Republic, and 
New York Sun for October 7. 

Writers or Louistana. Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle for September 30; Minneapolis Tribune for 
October 7. 

Tue Artor THE SHorTStTory. Dial (13 c. ) for October 1. 

Tue Rise AND FALL OF THE THREE-VOLUME NoveL. Wal- 
ter Besant. Dial (13 c. ) for October 1. 

A Reporter’s Lirg. Waverley Keeling. Golden Rude for 
October 4. 
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Tue Evements or Portic Taacuinc. Richard Hovey. 
Independent (13 ¢.) for September 27. II. Independent 
(13 c. ) for October 4. 

Curtous Otp NewspapErRs. 
October 6. 

Newspaper Cotiections, Boston Transcript for October 6. 

Proressor Vincenzo Botta. New York Tribune, New 
York Herald for October 6. 

Frank L. Stanton. Reprinted from Philadelphia Times 
in Jndianapolis Journal for October 7. 

Assotsrorp To-pay. Mew York Herald for October 7. 

Tue Newspaper COLLECTION OF THE Lenox LIBRARY. 
New York Times for October 7. 

IntTervigw with Tuomas J. McKee, tHe New York 
Boox Cotiector. Rochester ( N.Y.) Democrat and Chron- 
icle for October 7. 

Miss Sarau Barnwett Exuiott. Elizabeth M. Gilmer. 
New Orleans Picayune for October 7. 

Literary Lonpon. Theo. F. Wolfe, M. D. I. 

‘ork Home Journal for October 10. II. 
Journal for October 17. III. 
October 24. 

Stantey Warp. New York Commercial Advertiser for 
October 11. 

Rev. S. Barinc-Goutp. With portrait. 
October 13. 

Saran Orne Jewett. Ouxtlook for October 13. 

Joaquin Mititer at Home. San Francisco Call for 
October 14. 

AMERICAN WRITERS ABROAD. 
ing Register for October 14. 

CHARLOTTE Brontse.—III. Baltimore News for October 14. 
IV. Baltimore News for October 21. 

Octave TuHanet. With portrait. 
for October 14. 

Tue Ports or THE Boptgey Heap. With portraits of W. 
B. Yeats, Norman Gale, Arthur Symons, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, and Francis Thompson. Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson. Outlook for October 20. 

James A. Froupe. New York Tribune for October 21. 


Boston Home Journal for 


New 
New York Home 
New York Home Journal for 


Churchman for 


New York Herald, Wheel- 


St. Paul Pioneer Press 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle arrived in New York 
October 2. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett will spend 
the winter in the Riviera. Mrs. Burnett was 
obliged to spend a large part of the summer at 
Washington, owing to the serious illness of her 
son, who is now recovered. 

Miss Agnes Repplier has left London, and 
when last heard from was in Vienna, en route 
for Constantinople, Greece, and Egypt. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is in Europe, where she 
will spend the winter. 

T. B. Aldrich left Boston October 4 for a trip 
around the world. At last accounts he was at 
Yokohama, Japan. 


Barrett Wendell is spending the winter in 
Italy. 

General Lew Wallace is lecturing in Oregon 
and California. 


Acting upon a suggestion made by Frederic 
Harrison, the British Royal Historical Society 
has decided to commemorate this month the 
centenary of the death of Edward Gibbon, 
author of “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Miss Harriet Monroe got a verdict for $5,000 
in her suit against the Mew York World for 
damages because of the publication of her copy- 
righted “ Ode” without permission. 


Mark Twain will spend the winter with his 
family in Paris. 


E. Irenzus Stevenson, of the literary depart- 
ment of Harper & Brothers, and of the /ndepen- 
dent, has returned to his desk, after a mid- 
summer and early autumn in Zermatt, the Jura, 
and Paris. . 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is soon to be 
married to George Riggs, a young business 
man of New York. They were together last 
summer on a coaching party in Wales. This 
marriage will not interfere with Mrs. Wiggin’s 
literary career. 


Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr has just returned from 
a long Western trip. 


Herr Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, who is at present 
staying in Tyrol with his family, intends to 
spend the winter in Rome. There he hopes to 
finish “a great social drama” upon which he 
has been for some time at work. 


Gilbert Parker has gone to Marblethorpe in 
Lincolnshire, where he is hard at work on a new 
novel to be published next spring. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is in Paris for 
a short stay before returning to America, early 
in November. 


F. Marion Crawford will shortly build a fine 
summer residence on the property he has re- 
cently acquired near Hanover, N. H., his wife’s 
birthplace. In spite of foreign birth and resi- 
dence, Mr. Crawford regards himself as an 
American citizen, and will hereafter spend his 
summers here. 
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Mrs. A. L. Wistar, whose translations of the 
stories of E. Marlitt and other German writers 
have brought her so much fame, is having a 
cottage built at Northeast Harbor, Me. 


The Midland Monthly (Des Moines ) offers 
prizes of $20 for the best descriptive paper, 
with photographs or drawings, $20 for the best 
story of any length, $10 for the best short story 
or sketch, and $5 each for the two best short 
poems submitted before December 30, 1894. 
The offer is open only to subscribers for the 
magazine. 

With the October number Home and Country 
( New York) appeared in a new dress and with 
a new cover. The price has been reduced to 
$1.50 a year. 

The subscription price of the Southern Maga- 
zine ( Louisville) has been reduced to $1.50 a 
year. 

Everywhere, a new monthly magazine, has 
been started in Brooklyn, with Will Carleton, 
the poet, as its editor. The first number has 
sixteen pages of good reading, including several 
short stories and some of Mr. Carleton’s poems. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm has_ succeeded 
Allan Forman as editor and publisher of the 
( Fournalist) New York. Mr. Forman has 
gone on a foreign journey, to last a year or 
more. 

The best newspaper obituaries of Dr. Holmes 
were those published inthe Boston Herald, 
the Boston Post, the Boston Transcript, and 
the New York Tribune of October 8. 

A. J. Jaccaci has been appointed art editor of 
Scritner’s Magazine. 

The plant of the Hosterman Publishing Com- 
pany, of Springfield, O., publishers of Woman- 
kind, was destroyed by fire October 19. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, No. 148 Charles street, 
Boston, desires that those having in their pos- 
session letters of interest from the late Mrs. 
Celia Thaxter will lend them to her for use in a 
memorial volume, or send her copies for the 
same purpose. Only a few letters can be used 
in this collection, which is to be a small one, 
but Mrs. Fields wants to see as many letters as 
possible, that she may choose those that are 
best for the purpose. 


George H. Richmond & Co., New York, have 
in press a series of satirical essays and humor- 
ous sketches relating to modern fiction under 
the title of “ The Literary Shop,” from the pen 
of James L. Ford. : 


Bret Harte has published more than thirty 
volumes and writes at the rate of two a year. 
He passed his fifty-fifth birthday last August. 


David Christie Murray says he thinks noth- 
ing of writing a three-volume novel in five 
weeks, and Mr. Henty, the author of so many 
entertaining books for boys, produces his 
stories at the rate of 6,500 words a day. 


Emile Zola, according to his biographer, 
writes four printed pages in the Charpentier 
edition of his novels every day. This is his 
task; he never writes less and he never writes 
more, stopping at the end of the fourth page 
even if he is in the midst of a sentence. 


Julian Ralph, whose long association with 
the Mew York Sun has made him one of the 
best known newspaper men in the country, 
contributes to Scribner’s for November a 
timely article on “A Newspaper Office on 
Election Night.” The illustrations represent 
faithfully the scenes and people described. 


A “Real Conversation” between Conan 
Doyle and Robert Barr, giving glimpses of 
Dr. Doyle’s home life and his methods of 
work, and reporting his opinions on the state 
of the novelist’s art in England and America 
at the present time, appears in McClure’s 
Magazine for November. Several portraits 
of Dr. Doyle and Mr. Barr and views of in- 
teriors in Dr. Doyle’s home, a photograph of 
Mrs. Conan Doyle, and a portrait of Sherlock 
Holmes accompany the article. 


The Forum Publishing Company has issued 
(as the October number of the Forum Quar- 
terly) a volume of the autobiographical papers 
that ran through a dozen numbers of the Forum 
several years ago, by President Timothy 
Dwight, W. E. H. Lecky, Professor B. L. 
Gildersleeve, Frederic Harrison, Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, Edward 
Everett Hale, Professor John Tyndall, Pro- 
fessor A. P. Peabody, Professor Edward A. 
Freeman, Professor Simon Newcomb, and 
Georg Ebers. 
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Miss Beatrice Harraden has been asked to 
write a serial for the Century, but refused. “I 
do not like serials,” she said. “It is a bad 
arrangement for both author and reader. The 
effect of the story is lost when it is read 
by piecemeal, through several months. The 
reader is disappointed or loses interest, and the 
writer is misjudged.” 

The Magazine of Poetry (Buffalo) for 
October contains sketches of George P. Morris, 
Stephen C. Foster, John G. Saxe, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and other writers. 


The Review of Reviews for October has por- 
traits of William Cullen Bryant, Parke God- 
win, Charles Dudley Warner, Chauncey M. 
Depew, and Hall Caine. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine for October 
George Saintsbury gives the third and con- 
cluding part of his essay on “The Historical 
Novel.” 


“How a Law is Made” is the title of an 
article contributed to the November number of 
the North American Review by Senator John 
L. Mitchell, of Wisconsin, who describes the 
course of a billthrough Congress. In the same 
number Mrs. Amelia E. Barr writes about 
“The Modern Novel.” 


F. Tennyson Neely, the Chicago publisher, 
who has returned after several months’ travel in 
Europe, will soon publish some experiences 
under the title “ Foreign Authors as They Re- 
ceived Me.” 


Book News (Philadelphia ) for October has a 
portrait and sketch of George Du Maurier. 


The Century for November signalizes the 
opening of its twenty-fifth year by the begin- 
ning of one of its most important enterprises, 
the Life of Napoleon, by William M. Sloane, 
Professor of History at Princeton College. 
Charles Dudley Warner contributes to the 
number an article on Professor Sloane and his 
work. 

It is the custom of John Codman Ropes to 
put his work in type and have it printed before 
turning it over to the publishers, since by this 
means he secures absolute accuracy, and is also 
able to judge of the final appearance of his 
manuscript. 


It is spring and sometimes almost midsum- 
mer now in the magazine’offices. The Christ- 
mas numbers were gotten out of the way weeks 
ago, and later numbers have long been in 
various states of forwardness. The spring 
poem inspired by the glories of last May is now 
in type for May, 1895. 


After Victor Hugo died more than 10,000 
isolated verses were found scattered about his 
room, written on little slips of paper. He used 
to write incessantly, even while he was dress- 
ing himself in the morning. 


Amelie Rives-Chanler, in one of her recent 
books, eclipses all vivid novelists in a bit of 
description of her hero. His heart gives “a 
hot leap along his breast to his throat, leaving 
a fiery track behind it, as of sparks.” 

Miss Kipling, a sister of Rudyard Kipling, 
has gone into literature. She isa Mrs. Fletcher, 
but Kipling is a better name to conjure with. 


As an illustration of the enormous develop- 
ment of newspapers in the United States, it is 
related that in 1880 the newspaper and press 
associations received only 28,000,000 words by 
telegraph, while last year they received by 
wire 1,800,000,000 words. 


Mrs. A. T. Van Derveer, of Long Branch, 
N. J., who is a contributor to the Christian Jn- 
telligencer, of New York, and the Burlington 
Hawkeye, of lowa, has been awarded one ot the 
prizes offered by the woman’s executive com- 
mittee of the board of domestic missions of the 
Reformed Church for a leaflet, entitled “The 
Mission Ball.” 


M. Stephane Mallarme, the French poet, 
suggests that the publishers of books on which 
the copyright has expired should be compelled 
to pay a small royalty into a fund for the 
benefit of needy authors. 

Professor David Swing died in Chicago 
October 2. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes died at his home in 
Boston, Sunday, October 7. 

James A. Froude died in London October 20, 
aged seventy-six. 

Professor James Darmesteter died at Mai- 
sons-Lafitte, near Paris, October 26, aged forty- 
five. 











